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“Ts it not certainly presumable, thal the Ladies of Philadelphia will generously subscribe (o the support of 
a paper devoted to their own edification and amusement?” 








THE WHITE COTTAGE. 
[ Continued. | 
Kdmund, who had made several inquiries of the 
servant respecting the gentleman whom he had 
rescued, found he had arrived in the same ship 
with his friend Percy. ‘Do you know any thing 
of him, Harry?’ inquired Edmund. ‘Nothing, (re- 


plied Percy) except that his name is Davison; that 


he is a most gloomy, misanthropical fellow; mo- 
vose and sullen in his manner; and so strangely 
abstracted that he looks as if the demon of des- 
pair had taken his soul into keeping. 

The next day, Percy concluded his business at 
Portsmouth, and embarked with his friend for 
Ryde. As they approached the shore, Edmund 
saw Julia in idea in every object; but when the 


vessel neared the pier, he beheld her in reality, . 


and sprank to meet the sparkling welcome of her 
eve, the tender pressure of her hand; while the 
delighted Ellen clasped him in her arms, and 
poured forth her raptures in his ear. ‘The mutual 
presentation over, in a few minutes there seemed 
no strangers 3n the party; and when they reached 
the inn where Mrs. Sinclair waited, every past 
anxicty was forgotten, and the happiness of” the 
little party complete. 

When the circumstance of Edmund saving Mr. 
Davison was mentioned, Ellen shuddered with ap- 
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prehension. *Did you not think of the danger, the 
risk, Edmund?’ ‘Could I deliberate upon chances, 
when the life of a fellow-creature was at stake.’ 
Julia entwined her arm more closely around his, 
and looked tenderly, sorrowfully, yet proudly. in 
his face. 

‘They remained another day or two at Ryde. 
and then departed for Portsmouth, anxious to re- 
turn to Albany, and to the friends who were there 
impatiently expecting them; and Percy accompa- 
nied them. The party were to sleep that night at 
the inn, and in the morning proceed on their jour- 
ney. As Julia was crossing the gallery to the sit- 
ting room, she stopped for a moment to let a 
strange-looking man pass, who, looking up in her 
face, exclaimed in a loud voice, ‘Who are you?’ 
Alarmed at the tone and manner, she was hurry- 
ing away, when he followed her, calling out, *Stop, 
Lentreat of you—if you are Matilda, I command 
you to stop.’ She had just taken hold of the door, 
when she felt her arm grasped by the stranger.— 
She screamed—Edmund sprang to the door, and 
she sunk almost senseless with terror in his arms. 
‘What does this mean, sir? (he asked) why do 
you still hold this arm: ‘I cannot tell,’ he faintly 
replied. ‘If yeu have any thing to say, (said Ed- 
mund) another time I will see you.’ ‘I have much 
to say,’ and he continued gazing on Julia. *Mr. 
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Davison, (said Edmund) T must remind you that 
this room is ours, and | must request you to leave 
it at present: E will wait upon you in half an hour, 
if you wish to speak to me.’ ‘It is not you [ wish 
to speak with, it is this lady. Who are you? [ re- 
peat.” *Oh tell him, (said Julia) and he will go.’ 
‘But tell me, sir, by what right you demand to 


know? (said Edmund) for [ shall not satisfy the 


idleness or impertinence of curiosity.’ *Ne, no! I 
bave no right....no right on earth!” he abruptly ex- 
claimed and rushed out of the room, 

Percy soon after returned with Mrs. Sinclair 
and Ellen, with whom he had been walking: and 
the strange conduct of Mr. Davison was related. 
‘Did he call you Matildaz* said Mrs. Sinclair in 
an agitated voice. ti scarcely know... was so ter- 
ified,” replied Julia. A train of deep and serious 
thought seemed to be awakened in her aunt's 
mind, which no one for atime interrupted: at last 
she said *L wish BP had seen him,’ but observing 
the tmpatience of Edmund to leave Portsmouth, 
suppressed her desire; and the next morning they 
proceeded on their journey, and reached in safety 

einn where they were to sleep. As they were 
siflfing at an open window that looked into the 
yard, they saw a chaise drive in, and Mr. Davison 
and his servant get out. Before they eould with- 
draw he had seen them; and with a wild and trou- 
bled expression bowed respectfully. ‘1 am a pri- 


soner for this evening,’ said Julia. ‘And I your 


jailor,’ replied Edmund. Mrs. Sinclair did not 


see the face of the stranger as he went into the 
house. In a short time, Patrick came ‘with a mes- 
sage from his master, requesting to see Mr. Her- 
bert. Edmund instantly obeyed; and on his re- 
turn, communicated to Mrs. Sinclair and Julia 
that he thought his reason much impaired. But 
Mrs. Sinclair’s curiosity was more than ever ex- 
cited, and she desired Edmund to invite him to 
their room. Julia turned ber head hastily as they 
entered, and Mr. Davison exclaimed, *Vis she, tis 
she herself!’ Mrs. Sinclair had risen to receive 
him; but in the decrepid figure, sallow face, and 
drooping eye of Mr. Davison, she could scarcely 
have recognised Mr. Davenport!...the husband of 
Matilda!...the father of Julia! had not his voice 
recalled him to her recollection; and gazing in his 
face she doubted no longer. 

After the first moments of surprise, she resumed 
her native self, and waited his approach with a 
dignity which awed and almost repelled him. At 
last he said, ‘You know me, madam.’ ‘I do, sir, 
(she replied) and this young lady,is my niece.’ 
‘Sut is she my daughter?’ he cried furiously.— 
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‘My father! (exclaimed Julie) is this indeed my 
father!’ and she hastily clasped the hand that he 
had tnvewn across the back of his chair, ‘Father!’ 
she repeated convulsively; and then remembering 
that he had disclaimed her and abandoned her in 
her infancy, she covered her face with her hands 
and turned from him, He gazed earnestly in her 
face, pressed her to his heart, again looked at her, 
and suddenly throwing her from him, rushed out 
of the room. Edmund, when he saw the tears of 
Julia, and the silent agitation of her aunt, he gave 
utierance to his emotions and entreated them to 
refuse any further interview. The first wish of 
Mrs. Sinclair’s heart, which gave rise to this ine 
terview, was that Julia might be acknowledged by 
her father; and notwithstanding his impetuosity, 
she gathered hope from the vaccilations of his 
manner, his alternate tenderness and violence, that 
at last she should see her wishes accomplished, 

Soon alter, Patrick came again, with a slip of 
paper addressed to Mis. Sinclair: *Has she seen 
her mother since her infancy?’ ‘Never,’ was the 
brief reply. In a few minutes, Percy entered the 
room; and said he had met Patrick upon the stairs 
with his master’s portmanteau; that a chaise was 
waiting at the door, and tho it-was ten o’clock at 
night, they were instantly going to set off, but 
whither Percy could not learn. 

Edmund was sincerely glad to be released from 
the possibility of any further intrusion upon their 
peace: Julia felt relieved from a crowd of fearful 
yet almost undefined emotions; and Mrs. Sinclair 
indulged herself in some visions of hope collected 
from the last inquiry. [To be continued. } 

— ee 
THE NEWS! 

A handsome female (more beautiful than Miss 
Carraboo!) it seems, has arrived in Quebec from 
England, on her way to the United States. She is 
of the race of the Albinos, whose eyes are red, 
and cye-brows white, and passes under the name of 
Harvey, born of English parents!!!) Her hair is 
like that of the Angola goat! Her red eyes are in 
continual involuntary motion! Her countenance 
animating and pleasing! Her manners and con- 
versation accomplished, and possesses a dignified 
demeanor! But the sun is too dazzling for her 
weak and revolving eyes! By moonlight her sight 
is perfect. 

Thus, for a time, by addresses and re-dresses. 
then the old sea-serpent, and now a young one, 
with other Buggaboos and Carraboos, and lastly 
Albinoes, the newspapers amuse and edify! 

Balt. paper. 
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LADFES? 
ZAIDA.—A Romance. 
(Continued.) 


aida now called upon Vulima to hold the ne 
eessary council with respect to the dress of the fal. 
lowing day. What was concluded upon in this con- 
ference we Know not: it is enough that all costly 
dress of jewels and ribbons, neither diminished nor 
added to her beauty—only the beautiful feathers, 
arthilly placed upon her head, fastened with a dia- 
mond aigrette, gave to her round face so all-con- 
quering an air. that every one who dared to look at 
her sweet blue eyes, went away as her slave. 

And so had Soliman on this day cleared the 
warlike dust from his manly cheeks; his Kaften, 


unrivalled by magnificence and taste; the hilt of 
his sword yielded in splendor only to the eyes of 


the, beloved. Murza’s turban covered his head; 
ant is it needful to add? Zaida’s scarf, decorated 
with pearls, was the most conspicuous part of his 
dress. In order to appear as if the visit was mere- 
ly intended to the future sultaness, and to prevent 
all suspicion in the camp, he took with him twen- 
ty of his principal officers, The feast was splendid: 
the Turkish dances, the music, the races, and thou- 
sand other amusements, made the hours pass ra- 
pid till sun-set. 

Magnificent fire-works waited for the total dark- 
ness of the night. The joyous group now enjoyed 
the evening breeze in walking about. 

Soliman had no opportunity yet to discover to 
Zaida the sentiments of his heart; but his expres- 
sive looks had prepared her already for a declara- 
tion from his lips. Naw the charming Zaida turn- 
ed to asummer house to rest upon a bench of moss. 
Soliman followed her, and Murza remained at a 
distance, whence he could see the loving couple, 
but not hear their conversation. The former he 
thought proper, the latter to be indifferent. 

The seraskier with rapture seized this favora- 
ble moment. ‘How dear, dear Zaida! how dear!’ 
he said, thave I purchased the happiness of hav- 
ing saved thee from the fangs of the Poles. See, I 
tremble, and never have trembled at an enemy yet. 
The majesty in thy looks, the greatness to which 
thou art destined, and what 1 owe to the emperor, 
as his subject, and as a friend to a friend; all this 
imposes upon me a reverential silence. But where 
is the mortal that can withstand the impetuous 
heating of his heart? Charming Zaida, [ cannot 
be silent. Ah! this moment perhaps is the first and 
also the last in which Lam allowed to speak to 
thee—Most beautiful of thy sex, [love thee.’ 

He was silent, and in a decp emotion expected 
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to hear his doom. Zaida, whose face became crim- 
soned, answered in a low and faultering voice. 
‘Sir. E confess to thee, without female affectation, 
that thou art not indifferent to me. Phy valor 
cained my admiration, thy courage my gratitude, 
thy sight my love: but thou knowest that heaven 


does not ask our hearts when it determines our 


destiny. [was born to be a sacrifice to the rapa 
city of a Tartar slave-merchant, and who dares 
to alter the iron decrees of fate? Ifthon lovest me, 
do not increase my torments! Ah! it is but since 
yesterday, that I feel the heavy weight of my fei- 
ters: yet the certainty of a quiet and eternal sepa- 
ration is the onlgiteause that draws this confession 
{rom me.” 

We shorten this conversation. It was with dif- 
ficulty our hero could open it; but scarcely had 
Zaida, by her innocent avowal put fuel to his glow- 
ing hopes, when he found words enough to inform 
her of all his wishes and all his plans. He promis- 
ed at the end of his campaign to come tu Advia 
nople; he entreated her entirely to rely on tie kis- 
lar-Aga, and to build upon his fidelity as upoa an 


immoveable rock. Also. Zaida vowed a heart of 


truth and firmness, and eyes blind to the splendor 
of a throne, ears deaf to the flatteries of the empe- 
ror. Heaven knows how long their conversation 
would have lasted, (for in such cases we are not 
very sparing of time), if Murza had not, with a 
submissive countenance approached, to tell them 
with all humility that the fire-werks had com 
menced, 

It was late at night when Soliman returned 
with his troop to the camp, deeper in love than 
ever, happy as a god, and as full of flattering hopes 
as a young poet. The letter he gave Murza for 
the kislar, was as follows: 


SoLrman to his Mrupmer. 


‘The bearer is the Tartar slave-merchant, Mi 
za. He conducts a slave, called Zaida, whom he 
intends to present to the sultan. If thou valuest the 
life of thy friend, take care te keep her from the 
sight of Muhamed till Tcome to A: drianople. d he 
purest flame of friendship is buraing in the heart 


of thy SOLIMAN,’ 


Murza departed on the morning following: but 
the more pleased he was with his good prospects, 
the more melanc holy grew the charming Zaida. 
*Ah! but once moue I wish to see him,’ she stam- 
mered at the bosom of her Vulima. ‘But once 
more to enjoy in his arms the ecstacy of his first 
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embrace, before Tam carried to the altar of sacri- 
fice.’ 

Vulima. Dear Zaida. once more would not sa- 
lisfy thee. [ know the impetuous Wishes of loves if 
wants to extend hours into years, and similes if 
the daily course of nature will not obey its stormy 
whims. 

Zaida. No. Vulima, but once more for a few 





minutes—but it must be without the insufferable 
restraint that chained me at RKolenko, and away 
from Murza’s sight, which guards my tongue and 
mine eyes. 

Vulima. And if Lshould procure thee that plea 
sure: 

Zaiua, Ah, my Vulima,. 

hwima. Be it so! As soon as we arrive at the 
race Where we rest the night, pretend to be un- 
well-—the other part shall be my care. 

The plan succeeded—Zaida left her carriage 

k and fatigued, and begged Murza for a day 

t.to which he immediately assented. A faith- 
ful slave during the night was despatched with a 
letter of Vulima to the Turkish camp. Soliman, 
upon the wings of love hastened according to the 
invitation. leaving at the entrance of his tenta 
faithful servant, who was ordered, under pretence 
of iilness, to prevent all visitors from entering. 

‘he only difficulty was. how to delude the vigi- 
lance of Murza: but even for this the sly Vulima 
nud taken care, 

At the top of a rock. not far off, there lived an 
old dervice, who from his piety was respected for 
many miles round. By murmuring some chapters 
of the alkoran, he could cure the most obstinate 
diseases: Whoever touched the hem of his garment 
was absolved from sin. Vutima, under pretext of 
faida’s illness, had gained Murza’s permission to 


end for the dervice: and it is understood that Soli- 


niin Was to personate that dervice. Dressed ina 
monk's habit, disguised by a long grey beard, a 
large alkoranin bis hands. which he held over lis 
forehead to cover his face the mores the seraskier 
approached with all the proud bombast of a fanati- 
cal monk. Murza threw himself upon the ground 
at the approach of the holy man, and durst not 
litt is eves. Soliman, murmuring some prayers, 
passed by and entered Zaida’s apartment. Vulinia 
took the alkoran and the long beard in hercustody, 
wid the lovers renewed their vows of faithful love. 
Ai the same time Soliman instructed the attentive 
onen inthe cabals of the court, the intrigues of 
the seraglio: acquainted them with the power of 
the kislar-Aga, and the necessity of cultivating his 
( To be continued. ) 
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triendship, 


[For this paper.) 
ELEGANT SENTIMENT. 
Presented by a Lacy. 

The wandering LIBERTING. who pursues the 
ROSE thro the unlawful paths of love. who tram- 
ples on every TENDER PLANT that comes within 
his reach, and who roves from FLowER to FLOWER. 
like the bee, only to rob it of its sweets, will, a! 
last. lose his way, and, when benighted. be com- 
pelled to lodge upen the restless bed of wounding 
netiles! U. 


Yessieirs Printairs—Jenlimen, 


Sur—l be one pauyre man, mais jentimen too! 
Kh bien: mons. printair, | want to tell you, one Jit 
circonstance what is happened to me, il nya wre: 
temps in disa grade citie. T cum disa contree fer 
sleep my bone in de land of libertie. so TL sippose 
i got right to speak. Autrefois, one sunday, I 
dress miself wis de Chemise garni, white panta- 
loon, everree ‘tings—fine morning:—I say to mi- 
self, L go take lit promenade on de batterie, aftair- 
vards, I go to chursh. [I turn de corner of one 
street fer go in de broad way, cause ees bes place 
fer see de ladie. Vhat you sippose happen to me, 
mons. printair? Dat moment when I weesh cross 
de street fer make mes respaise to one ladie. one 
dem nastie brute hog, stan in de guttair; Tsay al- 
lez, foutre? he say ubg! I dont know fer spell dat, 
but ees dem hog grunt—he no go—TI put my foot 
fer kick him; so he jump and he stick his hog ras- 
cail snout between my leg; Lrun back, le run too; 
ma fois; he trip up my heel—foutre; de rascail 
dirty hog. Pardonne, mous. printair, I am so vex 
every times [ remembair de time malheureuse, | 
am fear [ shall no speaka to you comme il faut. 
Well my pantaloon all cover wis de hog stink and 
dirtee all ove:!-—I git up: I look de ladies firs she 
laugh. presentelee she look sorrie; de pepe dont 


got de politesse 





dey laugh.—Blass de hog'— De 
corporation one vascails fer no put de hog in bee's 
hog house. Diable! TE want put de dirty hog mud 
in hee’s mout. Vhat fer, ces no make de law, fer 
keep de rascail hog to home, no go in de street er 
maka de mischuf. 
Wis great respect, 
I am jentimen, 
You mose obe’t ser’vt. 


JONQUILLE. 
Bans la ville de New-Vorl:, Aout, 1817. 
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THE FALL FASHIONS. 








Giencary Hasrr.—This is composed of the 
finest pale blue cloth, and richly ornamented with 
vogs, and braiding to correspond, ‘The frontswhich 
is braided on each side, fastens under the body of 
the habit, which slopes down on each side in avery 
novel style, and in such a manner as to form the 
shape to considerable advantage. ‘The epaulettes 
and jacket are braided to correspond with the 
front, as is also the bottom of the sleeve, which is 
braided half way up the arm. Habit-shirt compos- 
ed of cambric, with a high standing collar, trim- 
med with lace. Cravat of soft muslin, richly work- 
ed at the ends, and tied in a full bow. Narrew lace 
ruffles. Head-dress, the Glengary cap, composed 
of blue satin, and trimmed with plaited ribbon of 
Vagious shades of blue, and a superb plume of fea- 
the®. Biue kid gloves, and half-boots. 

Bricguron WatkinG Dress.—Jaconet muslin 
round dress, over a French grey sarsnet slip. The 
dress is richly worked round the skirt and up the 
front. High body, constituted of alternate strips 
of byas-tucked muslin and letting-in lace. Long 
sleeve, finished at the wrist by rouleaus of worked 
muslin, each rouleau edged with narrow lace.— 
Over this dress is worn the Blandford Spencer, 
constituted of white queen-silk; trimmed, in a ve- 
ry novel and tasteful style, with white satin and 
braiding. Fichu of white gauze. very full with 
tulle.—Blandford Bonnet. of Leghorn, the crown 
high, front of a moderate size, and square at the 
ears; it is lined with white satin, and trimmed 
with the same, and Leghorn tassels. a bunch of 
Which is placed at the left side. A full bunch of 
blue fancy flowers ornaments it in front, and it is 
finished by white satin strings. The shape of this 
bonnet is peculiarly novel and becoming. Pale yel- 
tow slippers, and Limerick gloves. 

Loxnpon WatkinG Dress.—A jaconet muslin 
round dress; the bottom of the skirt trimmed with 
five rows of embroidery, in a running pattern of 
leaves. "The bedy is full, it is cut low round the 
hust. and the fullness is gathered in there and at 
the bottom of the waist by a narrow band of mus- 
lin. Plain long sleeve, almost right to the arm, 
and finished at the waist with work. The fichu 
worn With this dress comes up very high on the 
shoulders, and partially displays the neck; a pink 
and white net silk handkerchief is fastened in a 
large bow and long ends before. Head-dress, a 
bonnet composed of white satin, and lined with 
the same material: the brim, which is very large, 


turns up entirely in front; the edge is ornamented 
with intermingled rolls of pink and white satm. 
The crown is also adorned with rolis of pink satin 
displayed in a very nevel and tasteful style: it 
astens under the chin with a Knot of pink satin at 


the left side, and is finished by a rich plume of 


dove-feathers. 


Lonvon Arrernoon Dress.—Round dress of 


fine plain India muslin, with triple flounces richly 
embroidered: the upper flounce finished with a 
bouillone run thro with vibband of etherial bhie. 
Open spencer of etherial blue sprigged satin, Lined 
with white: the part that turns back and the fal- 
ling collar elegantly finished, with fine blond: 
mancherons of white satin surmout the sleeves, 
trimmed also with blond. Elphinstene cap of blue 
and white satin, with a plume of white feathers, 
Paristan WaLkinG Dress. 
cambric, with two embroidered fiounces, diviced a 
about half a quarter of a yard, with rows of smali 
tucks. Colerette body of fine cambric, ornament- 
ed round the bust and at the bottom ef the waist 





to correspond with the border of the dress. Leg 
horn bonnet ornamented with puftings of pink sa- 
tin, Lyonese shawl of grass green with a narrow 
variegated border. Pink kid shoes, and Limerick 
gloves. 

Toe GeneERAL SrTy Le oF Driss.—Few of the 
fair votaries of fashion are at present in town: 
Brighton, Cheltenham, and other places of fash- 
ionable resort, are crowded, and it is from them 
we must select models of tasfe and elegance to px 
sent to our fair readers, The general style of dress 
at this moment appears to be an eccentric, but 
not inelegant, mixture of the French and English 
costume for the promenade and carriage attire. 

Hats and Bonnets —With one exception, the 
hats and bonnets are entirely French. One is a 
plain round hat. of the same shape as that usually 
worn by gentlemen. These hats are constituted of 
fancy straw. chip, French willow, or Leghorn; the 
crown is ornamented with rouleaus of satin, and 
the top has a full puffing of gauze to correspond. 
A large bunch of corn-flowers with ears of wheat, 
is a favorite ornament; but straw-flowers are also 
considered fashionable. Many ladies wear them 
Without any ornament. 

The dishabille—Muslin walking dresses are in 
high estimation for dishabille; poplin and fancy 
silks are however partially worn. 

l pretty dress.—One of the neatest dresses that 
we have seen, is constituted of Jaconet muslin; the 
skirt finished by four rows ef oak loaves, enibroi- 


Round dress of 














* Or 


dered in colored worsteds, and placed at conside- 
rable distances from each other; each of these rows 
is surmounted by a narrow pointed flounce, which 
is overcast with colored worsted. It has two bo- 
dies; the one high, the upper part of which is form- 
ed entirely to the shape of the bust by letting-in 
lace; the other is of eased muslin, the easings 
drawn by bright green ribbon. This body is cut 
very low all round the back; and comes down on 
cach side of the front, but does not meet. The eas- 
ings are zigzag, and their effect is novel and very 
pretty. Plain long sleeve, finished at the wrist by 
a zigzag easing across the arm, and a full double 
fall of lace. A rich lace collerette, eased with green 
ribbon to correspond, is an indispensable append- 
age to this dress. 

Carriage dress.—For the promenade or car- 
riage, White satin spencers and hats are very ge- 
neral, as are also white satin pelisses. In general, 
ihe spencers are trimmed with blond; the hats or- 
namented with low plumes of white feathers, or 
bunches of flowers. White satin pellisses are also 
finished with blond lace, with a heading of plain 
blond fancifully intermixed with chenille. + 

Morning dress.—Morning dresses are open in 
front, and ornamented with full work; the petti- 
coat corresponding. The body is a chemisette; it 
has no collar, but is ornamented round the neck 
with three falls of work, or else a collerette con- 
stituted of lace, is worn with it. ‘These robes are 
\ory appropriate for morning costume, but they 
are trimmed too full: nothing can be more unbe- 
coming to a shert figure, or a lady inclined to 
what ihe French term ten bon point.’ Tall belles 
indeed, appear to considerable advantage in these 
dresses; but it is to be hoped, for the sake of the 
under-sized, that this fashion will be transient. 

Dinner dress. —TVhree-quarter high. bodies are 
much in favor for dinner-dresses. Where the gown 
is of muslin, the body is always either of work 
oy letting-in lace; the back full, ana the front tight 
to the bust. Low bodies are also often worn; but 
never without a gauze, British net, or tulle fichu. 

i‘he form of these bodies indeed, renders an inside 
covering indispensable, as they slope down on 
each side of the neck so as to expose it very much. 


They ave very advantageous to the appearance of 


the shape. Muslin still predominates for dinner 
dress; but silks begin to be in favor, and even 
fancy-poplins are partially worn. 


Dress for social evening parties....The form of 


oning dress is the saine as dinner, except that a 
‘hite lace or satin front is worn inside the low 
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body, which we have just described; and that short 
sleeves are universal, while long ones are adopted 
in the dining dress. There is an alteration in the 
full dress; but for the social evening parties, fine 
clear muslin, richly trimmed with lace and reu- 
leaus of twisted satin; ribbon or tulle drawn up 
by white silk cords and tassels, and edged with sa- 
tin ribbon, are highly fashionable. A short full 
sleeve is fastened up with bows of white satin rib- 
bon. A cestus of white satin, edged with white silk 
fringe, and fastened behind in a full bow without 
ends, is worn with these dresses. It is at once 
tasteful, simple, and becoming. 

The Blandford Turban....Vhis turban, invented 
by the Lady who favors us with these fashions, is 
at this time in high estimation among fonish ele- 
gantes: it is composed of a white lace scarf, dis- 
posed in folds round a small oval crown; these 
folds are wreathed with pearl. One end of the séarf 
falls loosely over the neck at the right side, and a 
plume of white feathers placed at the left. This is 
uncommonly elegant. Tho toques and turbans are 
much in estimation, flowers are still in vogue with 
youthful belles. White lace scarfs, either pinned 
negligently at the back of the head, with the ends 
flowing behind, or disposed in folds in the style of 
a turban, are also fashionable. 

Half-Boots....For both carriage dress and cle- 
gant promenade, half-boots are in much estimation. 
The lower part is of kid, the upper of stout silk. 
and very short. 


ajoaherjeste 
[ For this paper. 
SOLUTIONS. 


“Rebus,” Vo. 12, page 96,....°* Chocolate.” 
*Resus.” No. 15, page 114,....dnch, “Chin.” 
“ENIGMA,” .Vo. 15, page 120..,..°* Mend,” viz: 
Tf you the heart of men erase,....m Ny 
And let a hen’s supply its place,....men, 
Adding a leopard’s tail thereto, 
They'll quickly bring before your view, 
What's requisite for all to do....mend. 


ELIZA 


Tainied Meat.—It may be acceptable to be in- 
formed, thata piece or two of charcoal put into 
the water and boiled with meat, which is rather 
tainted, will deprive it of taint. 
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The reply was no sooner made, than I followed 
the good woman into the room. It was a little 
apartment formed out of the roof of the cottage, 
open <o the stairs, and without any means of warm- 
ing it by a fire. The walls were whitewashed, and 
it had one very small casement, which its neat but 
afflicted tenant had adorned with a little muslin 
curtain. On a bedstead just raised from the floor, 
and without any curtain to shelter her from the 
keen air of the winter, lay the poor object of my 
visit, apparently far advariced in a consumption. 
Alas! thought I, ‘this is but comfortless accommo- 
dation for one in such a disorder! How many, in 
the midst of health, would think themselves hard- 
ly used, to be obliged to content themselves with 
such an apartment! Can I ever murmur at any cir- 
cumstances in my own comparatively favored lot! 
Korbid it, Lord! and forgive the repining thoughts 
which have sometimes found admission into my 
mind. ©! make me thankful for my superior bless- 
ings; and in whatsoever state I am, let me learn to 
be therewith content.’ These and similar thoughts 
passed rapidly thro my mind, as I approached the 
bedside of my poor parishioner. ‘Maria,’ said her 
mother-in-law, ‘here is the minister come to see 
you.’ ‘I am very glad to see him,’ was the imme- 
diate answer, ‘and greatly obliged to him for com- 
ing so far in this cold weather.’ ‘How do you find 
yourself?’ said J. ‘I am very ill, Sir, and feel that I 
am getting weaker every day.’ ‘How long have 
you been ill?’ “Three and twenty weeks, sir: I have 
never been well since the birth of my poor babe, 
and I begin to think that I shall never recover.’ I 
perceived at once, by the hectic flush upon her 
cheek, and by the difficulty with which she breath- 
ed, that her apprehensions were but too well found- 
ed, and therefore determined to lose no time in 
examining the state of her mind as to religion. 
‘Your illness,’ said I, thas indeed been very long, 
and seems now to be very serious; but this is the 
Lord’s doing—it is He who has laid you on the bed 
of sickness; and the length of your confinement has 
given you avery merciful opportunity of thinking 
upon religion, and the concerns of your soul. I hope 
you have improved it.’ ‘I have tried to do so, sir.’ 
‘I am glad to hear you say so—but let me have a 
little serious conversation with you upon this sub+ 
ject.’ “That is what I greatly desire, sir.’ ‘Riligion, 
you know, should be the great business of our lives, 
whether in health or sickness, but especially in sick- 
ness—and since your state seems very uncertain, 
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let me ask you what you think abcut it. Hf it show'd 
please God that ycu should not recover, what ho ype 
have you as to another world?’—Those who know 
by paintul experience the answers which are com 
monly made both by the rich and the poor to such 
a quesuon, will judge of the surprise and pleasur 
I felt on hearing a very different reply from my 
afflicted parishioner. In feeble accents, broken . d 
interrupted by her cough and laboring breath, s 
spoke, as ne arly as I can recollect, as Hm _ 
‘Sir } acknowledge that Fema pocr miserable sin 
ner; a great sinner, sir. f do not mean that I ever 
commited any heinous crime. } thank God F can 
= charge myself with that—but notwithstanding 
his, J know and feel that ] am a very sinful crea- 
mit J have endeavored, sir, during mv lorg ill- 
ness to call to mind my past life; end as necrly 
1 can remember, I have spread all mv sins | fore 
God, ard earnestly Legged his forgiveness thro 
Jesus Christ. I know and believe that he is the on 
ly Savior of sinners—lt put my whole trust in 
him—and I hope I have come to him—] know 
that he is a merciful Savior—but, sir,’ (and herve 
she burst into tears,) ‘when I reflect upon my vile 
ness and sinfulness, I often fear that he will not re 
ceive me—and if Christ should refuse me, where 
shall I go, or what shall I do to be saved!"—Ma- 
ny of my readers will anticipate my reply to this 
affecting but hopetul declaration. I told my poor 
patient. that I was truly rejoiced to hear what she 
had just been saying—that the frame of her mind 
was very much what I wished it to be—and that 
if she was perfectly sincere in what she had told 
me, of which indeed, from her whole air and man- 
ner, I could have but litue doubt, there was much 
that I could say te comfort her. I said that it was 
a great satisfaction to me to find that she was con- 
vinced of her sinful state, and of the necessity of 
Christ as a Savior, and assured her, that if she 
came to him with a sincere and humble faith, there 
could be no doubt of his willingness to receive 
her! To confirm this, i read to her several pas- 
sages of Scripture, to which she listened with pro- 
found and eager attention, and afterwards express- 
ed the encouragement and consolation which they 


afforder her. [ To be continued.) 





MARRIED, 

In this city, by the right rev. bishop White, 
Wittr1am Raw te, junior. esq. to miss Mary 
T1LtGHMay; also, mr. Joun FRANCIs to miss ANN 
Bootru; mr. J. J PLocuer to miss E. B. T1t- 
ton; mr. C. B. Rees to miss Eriza Strat; at 
Friends’ North Meeting House, Natuan A. 
SmitH to Pwese Pearson. 

At Alexandria, D. C. mr. Thomas Curry, of 
Philadelphia, to mrs. Mary Barnett. 

At Washington City, mr. James B. Holmead 
to miss Susan Stettinius. 
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TO THE PUBLIC, 





From the commencement of this work, at least 
two-thirds of the contents of each Number has been 
ORIGINAL. Jt is now printed in the best manner, 
on fine white paper, and with a Type entirely NEW, 
which the editor, relying on the generosily of the 
Ladies of Philadelphia to increase his Subscription 
List, procured expressly for this purpose. By its litle, 
it places itself solely under the patronage of the FAIR 
SEX....t0 the Lapirs alone, therefore, it can only 
look for a vigorous support....and from them alone 
ought it not to expect an extensive encouragement? 
The editor must flatter himself, that during the en- 
suing Winter Evenings, the ‘Ladies’ Museum” 
will be introduced to a@ numerous company of Fair 
Readers, in the respectable circles of this city, famed 
jor their encouragement of every polite and innocent 
Amusement, 
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Mali | anne . , 
drei! (HE HARP OF SORROW, 
iat 
met Lay NIL. 
ieee! roan s , . ‘ opus 
ee Within a willow grove in anguish sitting, 
ae I weep away the silent midnight hour; 
ti While wakeful echo, all my sighs repeating, 
: Bears my sad sorrows thro the gloomy bow’r. 
,, 
Beside the weeping rock, whose tear-drops falling, 
i Swell the full bosom of the crystal spring; 
; i sit its emblem, into tears dissolving, 
| And dear past scenes to recollection bring. 
hs | 
Bi a - ee , 
Are There with my Harp, bedeckt with sighing willow, 
oe f softly breathe around the song of grief; 
aig rave ia . . . ; ° 
Lin Vill wearied, sinking on the stony pillow, 
bait I find in partial sleep a slight relief. 
bay And then the bird of night, that woos the rose, 
He Catching the strain, sings mournfully my woes. 
ma | : : a YI 4 
it HENRY. 
Lay XIUIL, 


Long have [ strove with many a gloomy care, 
And braved with fortitude unnumber’d woes; 


ARE Sorrow has brought me many a briny tear, 
4 ‘ . . 
f. But not a murmur from my lips arose. 


Vhus with misfortune’s darkling pow'rs opprest, 
' ive wander’d long in sorrow’s cheerless maze; 
And oft the smiling infant Hope carest, 
Vinat fondly bade me look for brighter days. 


But Oh! for brighter days I look in vain, 
in vain f hope to banish heart-felt grief: 
Or e’en to ease the bosom’s rankling pain, 
Or for a mind diseas’d to find relief. 


lor nought but an unvaried life of woe, 
ihe Bard of Sorrow has been doom’d to know. 


HENRY. 


—_ --— 


ENIGMA, 
( Solution requested of * Eliza.” ) 


‘Vo an hundred, a triangle I beg you to add, 

\ thousand likewise, or the sense will be bad; 

When this you have done, pray take part of a 
fiddle, 

tnd I think with much ease you'll expound this 
odd Riddle. 
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This paper is published once a week, and deliv- 
ered to city subscribers on every Saturday, at OnE 
DoLiar per QuARTER,....on/y ‘Two Dollars a Vol- 
ume,....@ volume being complete each half-year, con- 
taining twenty-six Numbers, or 208 pages, of quario 
size, besides a handsome Title-Page, and List of 
Subscribers’ Names to be published at the end of each 
half-year. To accommodate subscribers who may 
remove from the city, it will be forwarded, by the 
mails, to their address, free of expense of postage; 
al distant subscribers can receive it on these terms 
hy paying the price of one volume. 

———- 

Subscriptions for this paper, thankfuliy received, 
as heretofore, (for the editor,) at No, 157, South 
Eleventh street, fifth door below Locust street. 

— 

((F Our quarterly subscribers will please to re- 
collect, that, according to the terms of publication, 
the sum of one dollar again became due, from each, 
on the first of this month....Mr. Lewis, the editor, will 
call on his patrons for this sum on Monday next, and 
return his thanks for the continuance of their support. 


For past favors, his gratitude is best developed 
in the exertion he has just made, at great eapense, 
to print the succeeding numbers of this paper in a 
style of typography which may bear a comparison 
with any periodical publication of the United States. 


